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Federal National Mortgage Association 


Announcement of Recess Appointment of 
Allan Oakley Hunter as President and Chief 
Executive Officer. January 19, 1970 


The President today announced the recess appoint- 
ment of Allan Oakley Hunter of Fresno, Calif., as Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. He will replace Raymond H. Lapin 
who was removed December 2, 1969. 

Hunter, 53, was a Member of Congress from California 
from 1951 to 1955, and is now an attorney specializing 
in the legal aspects of real estate development. 

From 1955 through 1957, Hunter served as General 
Counsel of the U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the predecessor of the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Hunter’s appointment was recommended to the Presi- 
dent by Housing and Urban Development Secretary 
George Romney and a committee of the FNMA Board of 
Directors. 

Hunter is a graduate of the Fresno, Calif., city schools. 
He received his A.B. degree from Fresno State College in 
1937 and his law degree at the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1940. 

From 1940 to 1943, Hunter served as a Special Agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and during World 
War II he served with the Office of Strategic Services. 

As a practicing attorney, Hunter has served as Chair- 
man of the California State Commission of Housing and 
Community Development from 1967 to the present. 


He has been an attorney and consultant in California 
for the National Corporation for Housing Partnerships. 


Hunter is married to the former Geene Taylor and they 
have four children. 
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Supreme Court of the United States 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Judge George Harrold Carswell as Associate Justice. 
January 19, 1970 


[White House Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler an- 
nounced the President’s intention to nominate Judge 
George Harrold Carswell to the position of Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The Press O ffice issued the 
following biography of Judge Carswell.} 


Judge George Harrold Carswell of Tallahassee, Fla., 
has devoted nearly his entire career to service with the 
United States Department of Justice and in the Federal 
judiciary. 

In June of 1969, the Senate confirmed his nomination 
to the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, which has 
jurisdiction in the States of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and the Canal Zone. From 
1958 until his elevation to the Circuit Court last year, 
Judge Carswell was the Chief Judge of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Florida. From 
1953 to 1958 he was United States Attorney for the same 
Northern District. 

Judge Carswell was born in Irwinton, Ga., Decem- 
ber 22, 1919, and attended public schools in Irwinton, At- 
lanta, and Bainbridge, Ga., before entering Duke Uni- 
versity in 1937. His mother, Ethel Wood Carswell, died 
in 1925. His father, George Henry Carswell, a lawyer, 
served three decades in the Georgia Legislature, and terms 
of office as both President of the Senate and Secretary of 
State for the State of Georgia. He died in 1935. 

Judge Carswell was graduated from Duke in 1941 
with an A.B. degree and proceeded to the University of 
Georgia Law School at Athens, which he attended until 
1942. 

He withdrew to go on active duty with the United 
States Navy and served from late 1942 until the end of 
the war. 


His tour of duty included service aboard the heavy 
cruiser, U.S.S. Baltimore, with both the Third and Fifth 
Fleets, during the engagements at Tarawa, Kwajalein, and 
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Iwo Jima. In March of 1945, he was transferred to do 
postgraduate work at the U.S. Naval Academy in An- 
napolis. He left the service in November of 1945 with the 
rank of lieutenant. 

During his tour of duty in World War II he was mar- 
ried to Virginia Simmons on September 5, 1944. 

After a brief time as reporter for the Macon Telegraph, 
he entered the Walter F. George School of Law at Mercer 
University, in Macon, Ga., in January of 1946 and was 
graduated June of 1948. 

During his years at Mercer, he taught English at the 
undergraduate level, owned and edited a weekly news- 
paper, the Irwinton Bulletin, and organized the Wil- 
kinson County Telephone Company which he sold in 
1948. In his senior year, he was president of the student 
government. 

In the year of his graduation, he also ran unsuccess- 
fully in the Democratic primary for the State House of 
Representatives. 

On moving to Tallahassee in 1949, he entered private 
practice as a trial lawyer with Ausley, Collins and ‘Truett 
until 1951, and then with his own firm of Carswell, Cot- 
ton & Shrivers until 1953 when he was named United 
States Attorney. 

In the 1952 presidential election, he was active in 
Florida Democrats for Eisenhower. 

During all his years on the Federal bench, Judge Cars- 
well has been very active in the affairs of the United States 
Judicial Conference; in 1968 he was elected the District 
Judge representative from the Fifth Circuit to the United 
States Judicial Conference. When first named to the Fed- 
eral bench in 1958, he was the youngest Federal judge in 
the United States. He is a member of the American Ju- 
dicature Society. 

The Judge has two sisters, Mrs. Nat Hughs of Moultrie, 
Ga., and Mrs. Ramsay Simmons of Bainbridge, Ga.; and 
four children, Mrs. Fenton Langston of Tallahassee, Mrs. 
Redford Cherry of Tampa, and George H. and Scott S. 
Carswell, 20 and 18 years of age, both students at Florida 
State University. 

In 1964 Judge Carswell received the Stetson Univer- 
sity Law School’s Distinguished Citizen Award. His first 
grandchild was born June 27, 1969, the day he was 
sworn in on the Fifth Circuit bench. 


The Vice President’s Trip to Asia 


Press Conference of Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
Following His Meeting With the President 
To Report on His Trip. January 20, 1970 


Tue Vice Present. Ladies and gentlemen: 


Before I take your questions concerning the Asian trip, 
I thought I might make a brief statement in summary. 
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First of all, during the visit to the leaders of 11 Asian 
nations, I was most encouraged to find that the esteem in 
which the United States is held has not diminished over 
the years. I think that the enunciation of the Nixon Doc- 
trine has done much to restore confidence in a credible 
posture for the United States so far as Asian affairs are 
concerned. 

I found in talking to these leaders that they understood 
the Doctrine; they understood that it could not in every 
case be boiled down to a set of specifications which might 
be applied to a hypothesis that someone could bring up 
on the spur of the moment, but that as policies went it was 
flexible enough and yet clear enough to allow an un- 
derstanding of our commitment. 

Among the Asian nations, most appreciated was the 
part of the Doctrine that calls upon the United States to 
act as a partner in the defense of the region and to stim- 
ulate and encourage the economic development of the 
area. 

One thing was very apparent and that was that most 
of these countries have come a long way in the past two 
decades and that they are emerging into a period of pros- 
perity and economic viability, certainly in Malaysia, where 
a very fine land program which puts people on 10-acre 
tracts, a rural development program is underway; in 
Singapore, where there is a great influx of foreign in- 
vestment and industry and great social programs such 
as public housing that are accomplishing great things to 
restore stability to that small country; in Australia and 
New Zealand, where the course has been evident for many 
years but the countries continue to prosper; and in Thai- 
land, of course, and Nepal where they have a very ex- 
cellent land reform program underway; the King of 
Afghanistan is engaged in what he characterizes as an 
experiment in democracy at the present time which 
is providing greater responsibility to the people of 
Afghanistan. 

So everywhere I went I found that there is an interest 
in economic development, in land reform; there is an in- 
terest in regional economic cooperation as was evident in 
a recent ASEAN [Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions] meeting in Kuala Lumpur. And one of the most 
significant things that came out of that meeting was that 
the abrasiveness of the Sabah dispute between the 
Philippines and Malaysia in Asia was totally overridden 
by the desire of those two countries to cooperate to their 
mutual economic and security benefits. 

In other words, they left the dispute to more reasonable 
and more relaxed times of discussion and did not let that 
particular dispute interfere with the accomplishment of 
the economic objectives. 

So wherever I went I found this great spirit of co- 
operation and optimism in that the economic viability, 
the economic growth of the area was going to lead to ad- 
vancements of the security posture of these nations. They 
would be able to defend themselves against insurrection 
and artificially contrived chaos which, in some cases, may 
be fomented from outside their countries. 
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In Vietnam I found a very fine morale in existence, not 
only among the troops there, both ARVN and United 
States, but also among the leaders of the Thieu govern- 
ment. The pacification program is going extremely well. 
The people’s defense forces that President Thieu has 
brought into existence in the villages and hamlets now 
have a limited ability to defend themselves and they are 
progressing well. 

But the representativeness of the Thieu government 
is clearly on the increase and we find a great possibility 
of security being restored to a degree that has not been 
possible in the past. 

I think that basically is a rundown and probably it 
would be more valuable for me to answer your specific 
questions. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, did the Asian leaders expect the 
United States to increase its economic effort in that part 
of the world as it scales down its military effort? 

Tue Vice PRrEsiDENT. Well, there is always hope on 
the part of the leaders, particularly of those countries 
which are going through a very difficult time, what we 
generally refer to as the developing nations, there is hope 
that they will get more aid. 

I tried to be completely frank in explaining our problem 
with inflation here, our budgetary limitations as we at- 
tempt to cope with a set of domestic and foreign priori- 
ties which are very difficult for us. On the other hand, I did 
not shut off the possibility that for a nation that is making 
an exceptional effort, the Congress and the administration 
would probably be more responsive than for a nation that 
was not making so much of a self-help try. 

Q. What were you told, Mr. Vice President, about the 
American role in Vietnam and American policy toward 
Communist China? 

Tue Vice Preswent. What was I told by the leaders? 

QO. Yes, sir. 


Tue Vice Preswent. Well, universally, I found an 
understanding of our desire, compatible with the Presi- 
dent’s policy that was articulated in the three points that 
were enunciated sometime ago, an understanding of our 
policy that we were going to get out of Vietnam so long as 
the war could be brought totally within the control of the 
South Vietnamese. 

I also found some despair over the possibility that we 
may withdraw too hastily and I explained that regardless 
of misunderstandings which might result from certain 
statements that may have been made that our course of 
action was irreversible—and, incidentally, I want to say 
about that particular statement, that it is irreversible in the 
sense that the war, if it continues, will be Vietnamized 
within the earliest possible time. But we will not, under any 
circumstances—and the President and I discussed this 
this morning so I know I am speaking for him—we will 
not be forced into a precipitate withdrawal from South 
Vietnam in such a manner that will jeopardize the security 
of the South Vietnamese in their ability to protect them- 
selves against aggression from the North. 
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Q. You were told by Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore, in 
possibly the only public toast, that you could not com. 
puterize the withdrawal of American troops and he gaye 
a stern warning against advertising the intention to con. 
tinue announcement of our intentions for those with. 
drawals. Did you discuss that with the President and how 
did Lee Kuan Yew’s argument impress you? 

Tue Vice Presipent. Well, I certainly did make 
known Lee Kuan Yew’s thoughts on that subject to the 
President and his misgivings about tipping the enemy off 
with advance forecasts of how many troops would be with. 
drawn at a particular time. But the President assures me 
he has no intention of playing that kind of game as far as 
troop withdrawals are concerned. He is fully aware of the 
dangers of too definitive an announcement at any particu- 
lar time and I am sure that Lee’s feeling about that will 
make him doubly cautious. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, could you expand a little on 
your initial remark that the representativeness of the Thieu 
government is clearly on the increase? 

Tue Vice Present. Yes. First of all I noticed in 
my talks with the officials of the Thieu government, and I 
had a chance to talk with, of course, Vice President Ky 
and the President privately, and then there was a small 
luncheon at the palace which I attended—some of the 
legislative body members were there and some of the 
Cabinet. I found a very great empathy exists among the 
people who are in the government, that they understand 
what they are trying to do; they are making a determined 
effort in the pacification area. And my later discussions on 
this with Ambassador Bunker and Ambassador Colby in- 
dicated that they are meeting with a great deal of success. 
As a matter of fact, one of the most encouraging things 
about the whole Vietnam visit was the judgment of An- 
bassador Bunker, in whom I have the greatest confidence, 
that great progress was being made in this pacification 
area of restoring stability in the villages and hamlets toa 
greater representativeness and that President Thieu was 
actually appearing politically in these out-flung areas and 
was capturing the personal support of the Vietnamese 
people. 

Q. When you say that the policy is irreversible, do 
you mean that no kind of enemy action could cause us to 
reverse course and put more troops back or to use addi- 
tional military power instead of going the other direction? 

Tue Vice Preswent. No, I don’t mean that at all. 
What I mean when I say the process is irreversible, the 
objective is the total Vietnamization of the war. And that 
objective is irreversible. This doesn’t mean that given some 
enemy action of a very provocative nature—the President 
has already spoken to this when he said there would be a 
reply to such an action—so, whether a limit was delayed 
or whether a forecasi had to be abandoned of a with- 
drawal based on some enemy action of a highly provoca- 
tive nature, these things could, in the mechanics and the 
day-to-day implementation of the withdrawal, slow it 
considerably. 
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Q. Mr. Vice President, did you see any evidence 
while you were there that would cause us to reverse the 
pace of withdrawals that have been set so far? 

Tue Vice Present. No, I did not see any evidence of 
that, but I found in my briefing with General Rosson a 
complete awareness that the enemy maintains a limited 
combat strike capability which could result, suitably prop- 
agandized, in an apparent victory of a limited nature 
which would have grave consequences if it were distorted 
in the reports to the people of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t think there is any doubt that 
a strike could be launched if the enemy didn’t care what 
its losses were, which could appear to be and could be a 
defeat of some South Vietnam or ARVN outfit in a 
limited area. But I don’t think, based on my briefings 
from the military and the Ambassador, that any military 
victory is at all possible for the North. A limited victory 
of a small scope, if they are willing to take the losses, is 
possible. 

I think the American people should be prepared for 
the fact that it is entirely within the realm of possibility 
that some strike may be launched against a South Vietnam 
military unit which may result in a defeat. We hope it 
doesn’t happen, but, dependent on how much of a loss 
the enemy is willing to take, it is a possibility. 

But it doesn’t mean the Vietnamization program is a 
failure. It simply means that the enemy is attempting to 
show what you might call a “public relations” victory. 

Q. Back to “irreversible” in your answer to an earlier 
question, are you saying that under certain conditions of 
a highly inflammatory action that we could increase the 
number of American forces now in Vietnam? 

Tue Vice Present. These are very difficult ques- 
tions to answer, Ted, because there is no way that I can 
hypothesize about what kind of action you are talking 
about. Now, if it would be a tremendously massive enemy 
undertaking involving an all-out effort not only to in- 
clude the Vietnamese but other troops, possibly. It is 
very difficult to predict what would happen and I certainly 
would not try to speak for the President under that type 
of condition. 

We know we have the capability to contain the North 
without reversing any of the processes at the present 
time, but obviously, if our treaty commitments are going 
to be valid we cannot talk ourselves into a corner where 
we have indicated that under no circumstances would we 
take any action that would indicate a change in the 
policy. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, I believe during the trip you 
had an opportunity to talk to a representative of all the 
people involved in the proposed five-power defense pact 
for Malaysia and Singapore. 

Tue Vice Preswent. Well, not quite. We didn’t get 
to the English. 

Q. I thought you had some Governor-Generals there 
or something. Did you get a feeling that Australia and 
New Zealand might be waiting or holding back before 


initiating their involvement in that pact until they actually 
see the performance of the Nixon Asian Doctrine? 

Tue Vice Preswenrt. No, I didn’t get that impression 
at all. As a matter of fact, both Prime Minister Gorton and 
Prime Minister Holyoake have already announced they 
favor the forward position in Malaysia, Singapore. 

Q. Secretary of State Rogers said the other day that 
the process of withdrawing American combat forces is 
irreversible. Do you agree with that? 

Tue Vice Preswent. Yes, I certainly agree with it. 
But if Secretary Rogers’ remark was taken to mean within 
some announced timetable, I don’t think he meant it in 
that context. He meant that the objective of Vietnamizing 
the war, if we are unsuccessful in negotiating a peace in 
Paris, is irreversible and that is certainly the policy of the 
administration. 

Q. Did you discuss American policy toward Com- 
munist China? 

Tue Vice Preswent. With the President? 

Q. With the President and with these people you met 
with? 

Tue Vice Preswent. I did not discuss it with the 
President now, but, of course, it came up in my conver- 
sations with Chiang Kai-shek. I explained to him that 
while our treaty commitments to Taiwan and the Pesca- 
dores remain as previously announced and as incorporated 
in the treaty, nonetheless we felt that a country of 800 
million people could not remain isolated from the com- 
munity of nations and that we had begun some small ini- 
tiatives to attempt to soothe the very troubled area. This 
did not mean that we would not stick by our Nationalist 
Chinese friends, but it also meant that we felt an obligation 
as a major power to seek the reduction of tensions. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, did you discuss in Vietnam the 
future timetables of U.S. withdrawals and if so—— 

Tue Vice Presipent. No. 

Q. And if so did you reach any agreements? 

Tue Vice Preswent. No, I did not. I want to say this: 
I think there is an undue amount of preoccupation with 
those timetables. I agree fully with the Singapore Prime 
Minister when he says this can only lead to assisting the 
enemy when we get pinned down to what time or how 
soon the next contingent goes out. The President, when 
he feels it is safe to make such announcements, will an- 
nounce them. But it is not incumbent upon us, I don’t 
think, to feel that every week we have to make a forecast 
as to how soon the next contingent will be withdrawn. 

Q ©. w serious did the people you talked to in Vietnam 
consiucr the North Vietnamese buildup in the Delta? 

Tue Vice Presinent. Well, they considered the 
buildup to be significant. Of course, levels of infiltration, as 
I said in a previous meeting with the press, are really mis- 
leading. The enemy can play this to suit himself and they 
are not necessarily representative of his capability. It is 
possible to make a very heavy buildup over a very long 
time without necessarily betraying yourself and it is pos- 
sible to show a considerable buildup over a short period 
of time that really doesn’t give you any capability. 
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We do think they have been sending in more than they 
have over the past 8 or 9 months, but the levels still are 
not anything like they were in 1968. 

Q. Sir, do you foresee any early admission of Com- 
munist China into the League of Nations? 

THE Vice PresweNT. I could not make a prediction on 
that. Obviously there is great activity, as there always has 
been, to having the Communist Chinese admitted, but I 
could not make any prediction about whether they will be 
successful or not. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. Vice President. 


Note: The Vice President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in the Roosevelt 
Room at the White House. 


National Poison Prevention 


Week, 1970 


Proclamation 3954. January 20, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The number of deaths among children because of 
poisoning continues to decline. Many segments of our 
society have worked together to achieve this result and 
we can be proud of their efforts. 

However, despite the progress we have made, the po- 
tential for poisoning is increasing. Medicines are being 
used more widely than before, and our advancing tech- 
nology continues to make available for household use 
new products and materials which may be harmful if used 
improperly. 

Because children will always have the urge to explore, 
we must redouble our efforts to emphasize proper use and 
storage of products which are potentially hazardous. 

To focus attention on the dangers of accidental poison- 
ing, the Congress in a joint resolution of September 26, 
1961 (75 Stat. 681), requested the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the third week in 
March as National Poison Prevention Week. 

Now, TuHererore, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning March 15, 1970, as National Poison 
Prevention Week. 

I direct the appropriate agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I invite State and local governments and 
organizations, to participate actively in programs de- 
signed to promote better protection against accidental 
poisonings, particularly as they relate to young children. 

In Wrrness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twentieth day of January, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and seventy, and of the Independence 
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of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-fourth. 


RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:52 am, 
January 21, 1970] 


The Nation’s Housing Problem 


Statement by the President on the Housing Crisis and 
the Economy. January 21, 1970 


Yesterday I met with Secretary Romney, Louis Barba, 
and officials of the National Association of Home Builders 
to discuss the crisis situation we are facing in the housing 
of our people. The continuing decline in housing pro- 
duction, the outflow of funds from savings institutions 
supporting the housing market, and the drying up of 
traditional mortgage sources are contributing to a serious 
housing shortage which is of grave concern to our national 
well-being. 

Housing and the industry which provides it are bearing 
a disproportionate burden of both current inflationary 
pressures and the anti-inflation measures instituted to re- 
store price stability. As a result, a major national re- 
source—the productive capability of our private home- 
building industry to meet our national housing needs—is 
being greatly threatened. 

The decline in housing production must and will be 
stopped. The private sector and all levels of government 
must take the steps necessary to assure that the Nation’s 
housing needs are more fully met now. 

There are no easy answers to the housing problem, and 
a full solution will require time. Extraordinary and un- 
precedented steps have already been taken. These include 
extensive direct support to the mortgage market through 
the Federal National Mortgage Association and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development has authorized 
issuance of mortgage-backed securities fully guaranteed by 
the Government and has released $1,150 million of funds 
to provide special assistance in the financing of housing 
production for low- and moderate-income families. 

The need now is to go beyond these steps—to change 
hasic attitudes and reexamine old patterns of activity—-so 
that we can reach more quickly the full solution we seek. 

The first step is for all sectors of our economy—business, 
labor, consumers, and all levels of government—to be 
fully aware of the nature of this crisis, and for each of them 
to address itself vigorously within its sphere of responsi- 
bility toward adequate solutions. The need to regain early 
control over inflation is paramount, and voluntary steps 
to restrain unnecessary spending can play a vital role. In 
this connection, I have firmly committed the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do its part. 
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In order to maintain a surplus in the budget, I have cut 
Federal spending to the minimum possible levels this year 
and next. Some needed Federal programs simply will have 
to be postponed, so that we live within our means. This 
will help free resources for housing. 

I urge the private sector to follow this example by also 
postponing avoidable expenditures and increasing savings. 

Sometime ago I cautioned business and labor against 
continuing to base price and wage decisions on the ex- 
pectation of continued inflation. Those who do are bound 
to lose. The sooner this is realized the better off they—and 
the Nation as a whole—will be. 

Lack of mortgage money is perhaps one of the most 
pressing immediate restraints on housing. Needed housing 
must and will be financed and built. All financial institu- 
tions—commercial banks, mutual savings banks, savings 
and loan associations, life insurance companies, pension 
funds, and trust funds—should recognize the investment 
opportunities that will exist in this field over the years 
ahead. They should seek now to move affirmatively into a 
better position to capitalize on these opportunities. 

I pledge that this administration will take every possi- 
ble step to solve this most serious housing problem con- 
sistent with the overriding need to contain inflation. The 


housing of our people is and must be a top national 
priority. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1970 


Proclamation 3955. January 21,1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The pleasures of boating are known to many. Unfor- 
tunately, the potential hazards of boating are not so well 
known. As thousands of our fellow citizens take to the 
already-crowded waters each year, the potential danger to 
themselves—and to those who have enjoyed this pastime 
for many years—becomes increasingly apparent. Boating 
is and should be enjoyable, but it will remain that way 
only if the safety of all those engaged in boating is insured 
by knowledge and practice of boating safety rules. 

Recognizing the need for emphasis on boating safety, 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved June 4, 1958 
(72 Stat. 179), has requested that the President proclaim 
annually the week which includes July 4 as National Safe 
Boating Week. 

Now, Tuererore, I, Ricuarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
— beginning June 28, 1970, as National Safe Boating 

Veek. 

The theme for National Safe Boating Week 1970 re- 
minds us, “Safe Boating Is No Accident.” As insurance 
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against accidents, I urge the American boatmen to take 
advantage of the numerous courses available in boating 
safety. 

I also invite the Governors of the States and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and appropriate officials of 
all other areas under the United States flag to provide for 
the observance of this week. And to the many fine orga- 
nizations who will voluntarily give of their time during 
this year’s observance, I offer my appreciation in advance. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 21st day of January in the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth. 


Ricuarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:42 pm., 
January 21, 1970] 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Executive Order 11505 Providing for Inspection of 
Certain Tax Returns by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. January 21, 1970 


INSPECTION OF INcoME, Excess-Prortrs, ESTATE, AND 
Girt Tax Returns BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 6103 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
(26 U.S.C. 6103 (a) ), it is hereby ordered that any in- 
come, excess-profits, estate, or gift tax return for the years 
1960 to 1969, inclusive, shall, during the Ninety-first 
Congress, be open to inspection by the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, in connection with its investigation of the admin- 
istration, operation, and enforcement of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and other internal security laws, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 46, 91st Congress, agreed 
to February 17, 1969, and Senate Resolution 234, 91st 
Congress, agreed to as amended, October 16, 1969. Such 
inspection shall be in accordance and upon compliance 
with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in Treasury Decisions 6132 and 6133, 
relating to the inspection of returns by committees of the 
Congress, approved by the President on May 3, 1955. 

Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House 
January 21, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:44 p.m. 
January 21, 1970] 


NoTE: Executive Order 11505 was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 








George Humphrey 
Statement by the President on the Death of the Former 
Secretary of the Treasury. January 21, 1970 

[As read at the Press Secretary’s briefing] 


“George Humphrey was a man of firm purpose, unre- 
mitting effort, and high dedication. His great contribu- 
tions to American life—both in industry and govern- 
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ment—leave all of us in his debt. As I mourn the loss of 
a friend, I offer my most sincere condolences to his family, 
I know that they will be sustained in this time of grief 
by the realization that George Humphrey leaves an out- 
standing legacy of achievement and service.” 
NoTE: Mr. Humphrey served as Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Eisenhower administration from 1953 to 1957. 

The statement was read by Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler at 


his news conference in his office at the White House at 12 noon on 


Wednesday, January 21, 1970. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 





THE STATE OF THE UNION 


The President’s Message Delivered Before a Joint Session of the Congress. 
January 22, 1970 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, my colleagues in the Congress, our distin- 
guished guests and my fellow Americans: 


To address a joint session of the Congress in this great chamber 
in which I was once privileged to serve is an honor for which I am deeply 
grateful. 

The State of the Union Address is traditionally an occasion for a 
lengthy and detailed account by the President of what he has accom- 
plished in the past, what he wants the Congress to do in the future, and, 
in an election year, to lay the basis for the political issues which might 
be decisive in the fall. 

Occasionally there comes a time when profound and far-reaching 
events command a break with tradition. 

This is such a time. 

I say this not only because 1970 marks the beginning of a new 
decade in which America will celebrate its 200th birthday. I say it 
because new knowledge and hard experience argue persuasively that 
both our programs and our institutions in America need to be reformed. 

The moment has arrived to harness the vast energies and abundance 
of this land to the creation of a new American experience, an experience 
richer and deeper and more truly a reflection of the goodness and grace 
of the human spirit. 

The seventies will be a time of new beginnings, a time of exploring 
both on the earth and in the heavens, a time of discovery. But the time 
has also come for emphasis on developing better ways of managing what 
we have and of completing what man’s genius has begun but left 
unfinished. 

Our land, this land that is ours together, is a great and a good land. 
It is also an unfinished land, and the challenge of perfecting it is the sum- 
mons of the seventies. 

It is in that spirit that I address myself to those great issues facing 
our Nation which are above partisanship. 


When we speak of America’s priorities the first priority must always 
be peace for America and the world. 
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The major immediate goal of our foreign policy is to bring an end 
to the war in Vietnam in a way that our generation will be remembered 
not so much as the generation that suffered in war, but more for the fact 
that we had the courage and character to win the kind of a just peace 
that the next generation was able to keep. 

We are making progress toward that goal. 

The prospects for peace are far greater today than they were a 
year ago. 

A major part of the credit for this development goes to the Members 
of this Congress who, despite their differences on the conduct of the war, 
have overwhelmingly indicated their support of a just peace. By this ac- 
tion, you have completely demolished the enemy’s hopes that they can 
gain in Washington the victory our fighting men have denied them in 
Vietnam. 

No goal could be greater than to make the next generation the first 
in this century in which America was at peace with every nation in the 
world. 

I shall discuss in detail the new concepts and programs designed to 
achieve this goal in a separate report on foreign policy, which I shall sub- 
mit to the Congress at a later date. 

Today, let me describe the directions of our new policies. 

We have based our policies on an evaluation of the world as it is, not 
as it was 25 years ago at the conclusion of World War II. Many of the 
policies which were necessary and right then are obsolete today. 

Then, because of America’s overwhelming military and economic 
strength, because of the weakness of other major free world powers and 
the inability of scores of newly independent nations to defend, or even 
govern, themselves, America had to assume the major burden for the 
defense of freedom in the world. 

In two wars, first in Korea and now in Vietnam, we furnished most 
of the money, most of the arms, most of the men to help other nations 
defend their freedom. 

Today the great industrial nations of Europe, as well as Japan, have 
regained their economic strength, and the nations of Latin America—and 
many of the nations who acquired their freedom from colonialism after 
World War II in Asia and Africa—have a new sense of pride and dignity, 
and a determination to assume the responsibility for their own defense. 

That is the basis of the doctrine I announced at Guam. 

Neither the defense nor the development of other nations can be ex- 
clusively or primarily an American undertaking. 

The nations of each part of the world should assume the primary 
responsibility for their own well-being; and they themselves should de- 
termine the terms of that well-being. 

We shall be faithful to our treaty commitments, but we shall reduce 
our involvement and our presence in other nations’ affairs. 

To insist that other nations play a role is not a retreat from respon- 
sibility ; it isa sharing of responsibility. 

The result of this new policy has been not to weaken our alliances, 
but to give them new life, new strength, a new sense of common purpose. 

Relations with our European allies are once again strong and 
healthy, based on mutual consultation and mutual responsibility. 

We have initiated a new approach to Latin America, in which we 
deal with those nations as partners rather than patrons. 
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The new partnership concept has been welcomed in Asia. We have 
developed an historic new basis for Japanese-American friendship and 
cooperation, which is the linchpin for peace in the Pacific. 

If we are to have peace in the last third of the century, a major 
factor will be the development of a new relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I would not underestimate our differences, but we are moving with 
precision and purpose from an era of confrontation to an era of nego- 
tiation. 

Our negotiations on strategic arms limitations and in other areas 
will have far greater chance for success if both sides enter them moti- 
vated by mutual self-interest rather than naive sentimentality. 

It is with this same spirit that we have resumed discussions with 
Communist China in our talks at Warsaw. 

Our concern in our relations with both these nations is to avoid 
a catastrophic collision and to build a solid basis for peaceful settlement 
of our differences. 

I would be the last to suggest that the road to peace is not difficult 
and dangerous, but I believe our new policies have contributed to the 
prospect that America may have the best chance since World War II 
to enjoy a generation of uninterrupted peace. And that chance will be 
enormously increased if we continue to have a relationship between 
Congress and the Executive in which, despite differences in detail, where 
the security of America and the peace of mankind are concerned, we 
act not as Republicans, not as Democrats—but as Americans. 

As we move into the decade of the seventies, we have the greatest 
opportunity for progress at home of any people in world history. 

Our gross national product will increase by $500 billion in the next 
10 years. This increase alone is greater than the entire growth of the 
American economy from 1790 to 1950. 

The critical question is not whether we will grow, but how we will 
use that growth. 

The decade of the sixties was also a period of great growth eco- 
nomically. But in that same 10-year period we witnessed the greatest 
growth of crime, the greatest increase in inflation, the greatest social 
unrest in America in 100 years. Never has a nation seemed to have had 
more and enjoyed it less. 

At heart, the issue is the effectiveness of government. 

Ours had become as it continues to be—and should remain—a 
society of large expectations. Government helped to generate these ex- 
pectations. It undertook to meet them. Yet, increasingly, it proved unable 
to do so. 

As a people, we had too many visions—and too little vision. 

Now, as we enter the seventies, we should enter also a great age 
of reform of the institutions of American government. 

Our purpose in this period should not be simply better management 
of the programs of the past. The time has come for a new quest—a quest 
not for a greater quantity of what we have but for a new quality of 
life in America. 

A major part of the substance for an unprecedented advance in 
this Nation’s approach to its problems and opportunities is contained 
in more than two score legislative proposals which I sent to the Congress 
last year and which still await enactment. 
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I will offer at least a dozen more major programs in the course 
of this session. 

At this point I do not intend to go through a detailed listing of what 
I have proposed or will propose, but I would like to mention three areas 
in which urgent priorities demand that we move and move now: 

First, we cannot delay longer in accomplishing a total reform of our 
welfare system. When a system penalizes work, breaks up homes, robs 
recipients of dignity, there is no alternative to abolishing that system 
and adopting in its place the program of income support, job training, 
and work incentives which I recommended to the Congress last year. 

Second, the time has come to assess and reform all of our institutions 
of government at the Federal, State, and local level. It is time for a New 
Federalism, in which, after 190 years of power flowing from the people 
and local and State governments to Washington, D.C., it will begin to 
flow from Washington back to the States and to the people of the United 
States. 

Third, we must adopt reforms which will expand the range of op- 
portunities for all Americans. We can fulfill the American dream only 
when each person has a fair chance to fulfill his own dreams. This means 
equal voting rights, equal employment opportunity, and new opportuni- 
ties for expanded ownership. Because in order to be secure in their human 
rights, people need access to property rights. 

I could give similar examples of the need for reform in our programs 
for health, education, housing, transportation, as well as other critical 
areas which directly affect the well-being of millions of Americans. 

The people of the United States should wait no longer for these 
reforms that would so deeply enhance the quality of their life. 

When I speak of actions which would be beneficial to the American 
people, I can think of none more important than for the Congress to join 
this administration in the battle to stop the rise in the cost of living. 

Now, I realize it is tempting to blame someone else for inflation. 

Some blame business for raising prices. 

Some blame unions for asking for more wages. 

But a review of the stark fiscal facts of the 1960’s clearly demon- 
strates where the primary blame for rising prices must be placed. 

In the decade of the sixties the Federal Government spent $57 
billion more than it took in in taxes. 

In that same decade the American people paid the bill for that deficit 
in price increases which raised the cost of living for the average family 
of four by $200 per month in America. 


Now millions of Americans are forced to go into debt today because 
the Federal Government decided to go into debt yesterday. We must 
balance our Federal budget so that American families will have a better 
chance to balance their family budgets. 

Only with the cooperation of the Congress can we meet this highest 
priority objective of responsible government. 

We are on the right track. 

We had a balanced budget in 1969. 

This administration cut more than $7 billion out of spending plans 
in order to produce a surplus in 1970. 

In spite of the fact that Congress reduced revenues by $3 billion, 
I shall recommend a balanced budget for 1971. 
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But I can assure you that not only to present, but to stay within a 
balanced budget requires some very hard decisions. It means rejecting 
spending programs which would benefit some of the people when their 
net effect would result in price increases for all the people. 

It is time to quit putting good money into bad programs. Otherwise, 
we will end up with bad money and bad programs. 

I recognize the political popularity of spending programs, particu- 
larly in an election year. But unless we stop the rise in prices, the cost 
of living for millions of American families will become unbearable and 
government’s ability to plan programs for progress for the future will 
become impossible. 

In referring to budget cuts, there is one area where I have ordered 
an increase rather than a cut—that is the requests of those agencies 
with the responsibilities for law enforcement. 

We have heard a great deal of overblown rhetoric during the 
sixties in which the word “war” has perhaps too often been used—the 
war on poverty, the war on misery, the war on disease, the war on hunger. 
But if there is one area where the word “war” is appropriate it is in the 
fight against crime. We must declare and win the war against the crim- 
inal elements which increasingly threaten our cities, our homes, and our 
lives. 

We have a tragic example of this problem in the Nation’s Capital, 
for whose safety the Congress and the Executive have the primary 
responsibility. I doubt if many Members of this Congress who live more 
than a few blocks from here would dare leave their cars in the Capitol 
garage and walk home alone tonight. 

Last year this administration sent to the Congress thirteen separate 
pieces of legislation dealing with organized crime, pornography, street 
crime, narcotics, crime in the District of Columbia. 

None of these bills has reached my desk for signature. 

I am confident that the Congress will act now to adopt the legisla- 
tion I placed before you last year. We in the Executive have done every- 
thing we can under existing law, but new and stronger weapons are 
needed in that fight. 

While it is true that State and local law enforcement agencies are 
the cutting edge in the effort to eliminate street crime, burglaries, murder, 
my proposals to you have embodied my belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment should play a greater role in working in partnership with these 
agencies. 

That is why 1971 Federal spending for local law enforcement will 
double that budgeted for 1970. 

The primary responsibility for crimes that affect individuals is with 
local and State rather than with Federal Government. But in the field 
of organized crime, narcotics, pornography, the Federal Government has 
a special responsibility it should fulfill, And we should make Washing- 
ton, D.C., where we have the primary responsibility, an example to the 
Nation and the world of respect for law rather than lawlessness. 

I now turn to a subject which, next to our desire for peace, may 
well become the major concern of the American people in the decade 
of the seventies. 

In the next 10 years we shall increase our wealth by 50 percent. The 
profound question is: Does this mean we will be 50 percent richer in a 
real sense, 50 percent better off, 50 percent happier? 
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Or does it mean that in the year 1980 the President standing in this 
place will look back on a decade in which 70 percent of our people lived 
in metropolitan areas choked by traffic, suffocated by smog, poisoned by 
water, deafened by noise, and terrorized by crime? 

These are not the great questions that concern world leaders at sum- 
mit conferences. But people do not live at the summit. They live in the 
foothills of everyday experience. It is time for all of us to concern ourselves 
with the way real people live in real life. 

The great question of the seventies is, shall we surrender to our sur- 
roundings, or shall we make our peace with nature and begin to make 
reparations for the damage we have done to our air, to our land, and to 
our water? 

Restoring nature to its natural state is a cause beyond party and be- 
yond factions. It has become a common cause of all the people of this 
country. It is a cause of particular concern to young Americans, because 
they more than we will reap the grim consequences of our failure to act 
on programs which are needed now if we are to prevent disaster later. 

Clean air, clean water, open spaces—these should once again be the 
birthright of every American. If we act now, they can be. 

We still think of air as free. But clean air is not free, and neither is 
clean water. The price tag on pollution control is high. Through our years 
of past carelessness we incurred a debt to nature, and now that debt is 
being called. 

The program I shall propose to Congress will be the most compre- 
hensive and costly program in this field in America’s history. 

It is not a program for just one year. A year’s plan in this field is no 
plan at all. This is a time to look ahead not a year, but 5 years or 10 
years—whatever time is required to do the job. 

I shall propose to this Congress a $10 billion nationwide clean waters 
program to put modern municipal waste treatment plants in every place 
in America where they are needed to make our waters clean again, and 
do it now. 

We have the industrial capacity, if we begin now, to build them all 
within 5 years. This program will get them built within 5 years. 

As our cities and suburbs relentlessly expand, those priceless open 
spaces needed for recreation areas accessible to their people are swallowed 
up—often forever. Unless we preserve these spaces while they are still 
available, we will have none to preserve. Therefore, I shall propose new 
financing methods for purchasing open space and parklands, now, before 
they are lost to us. 

The automobile is our worst polluter of the air. Adequate control 
requires further advances in engine design and fuel composition. We shall 
intensify our research, set increasingly strict standards, and strengthen en- 
forcement procedures—and we shall do it now. 

We can no longer afford to consider air and water common property, 
free to be abused by anyone without regard to the consequences. Instead, 
we should begin now to treat them as scarce resources, which we are no 
more free to contaminate than we are free to throw garbage into our 
neighbor’s yard. 

This requires comprehensive new regulations. It also requires that, 
to the extent possible, the price of goods should be made to include the 


costs of producing and disposing of them without damage to the envi- 
ronment. 
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Now I realize that the argument is often made that there is a funda- 
mental contradiction between economic growth and the quality of life, 
so that to have one we must forsake the other. 

The answer is not to abandon growth, but to redirect it. For example, 
we should turn toward ending congestion and eliminating smog the same 
reservoir of inventive genius that created them in the first place. 

Continued vigorous economic growth provides us with the means to 
enrich life itself and to enhance our planet as a place hospitable to man. 

Each individual must enlist in this fight if it is to be won. 

It has been said that no matter how many national parks and his- 
torical monuments we buy and develop, the truly significant environ- 
ment for each of us is that in which we spend 80 percent of our time— 
in our homes, in our places of work, the streets over which we travel. 

Street litter, rundown parking strips and yards, dilapidated fences, 
broken windows, smoking automobiles, dingy working places, all should 
be the object of our fresh view. 

We have been too tolerant of our surroundings and too willing to 
leave it to others to clean up our environment. It is time for those who 
make massive demands on society to make some minimal demands on 
themselves. Each of us must resolve that each day he will leave his home, 
his property, the public places of the city or town a little cleaner, a little 
better, a little more pleasant for himself and those around him. 

With the help of people we can do anything. Without their help we 
can do nothing. In this spirit, together, we can reclaim our land for ours 
and generations to come. 

Between now and the year 2000, over 100 million children will be 
born in the United States. Where they grow up—and how—will, more 
than any one thing, measure the quality of American life in these years 
ahead. 

This should be a warning to us. 

For the past 30 years our population has also been growing and 
shifting. The result is exemplified in the vast areas of rural America 
emptying out of people and of promise—a third of our counties lost 
population in the sixties. 

The violent and decayed central cities of our great metropolitan 
complexes are the most conspicuous area of failure in Amcrican life 
today. 

I propose that before these problems become insoluble, the Nation 
develop a national growth policy. 

In the future, government decisions as to where to build highways, 
locate airports, acquire land, or sell land should be made with a clear 
objective of aiding a balanced growth for America. 

In particular, the Federal Government must be in a position to 
assist in the building of new cities and the rebuilding of old ones. 

At the same time, we will carry our concern with the quality of life 
in America to the farm as well as the suburb, to the village as well as to 
the city. What rural America needs most is a new kind of assistance. 
It needs to be dealt with, not as a separate nation, but as part of an over- 
all growth policy for America. We must create a new rural environment 
which will not only stem the migration to urban centers, but reverse it. 
If we seize our growth as a challenge, we can make the 1970's an historic 
period when by conscious choice we transformed our land into what we 
want it to become. 
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America, which has pioneered in the new abundance, and in the new 
technology, is called upon today to pioneer in meeting the concerns which 
have followed in their wake—in turning the wonders of science to the 
service of man. 

In the majesty of this great Chamber we hear the echoes of Amer- 
ica’s history, of debates that rocked the Union and those that repaired it, 
of the summons to war and the search for peace, of the uniting of the 
people, the building of a nation. 

Those echoes of history remind us of our roots and our strengths. 

They remind us also of that special genius of American democracy, 
which at one critical turning point after another has led us to spot the new 
road to the future and given us the wisdom and the courage to take it. 

As I look down that new road which I have tried to map out today, 
I see a new America as we celebrate our 200th anniversary 6 years from 
now. 

I see an America in which we have abolished hunger, provided the 
means for every family in the Nation to obtain a minimum income, made 
enormous progress in providing better housing, faster transportation, im- 
proved health, and superior education. 

I see an America in which we have checked inflation, and waged a 
winning war against crime. 

I see an America in which we have made great strides in stopping 
the pollution of our air, cleaning up our water, opening up our parks, 
continuing to explore in space. 

Most important, I see an America at peace with all the nations of the 
world. 

This is not an impossible dream. These goals are all within our reach. 

In times past, our forefathers had the vision but not the means to 
achieve such goals. 

Let it not be recorded that we were the first American generation 
that had the means but not the vision to make this dream come true. 

But let us, above all, recognize a fundamental truth. We can be the 
best clothed, best fed, best housed people in the world, enjoying clean 
air, clean water, beautiful parks, but we could still be the unhappiest 
people in the world without an indefinable spirit—the lift of a driving 
dream which has made America from its beginning the hope of the world. 

Two hundred years ago this was a new nation of 3 million people, 
weak militarily, poor economically. But America meant something to the 
world then which could not be measured in dollars, something far more 
important than military might. 

Listen to President Thomas Jefferson in 1802: We act not “for our- 
selves alone, but for the whole human race.” 

We had a spiritual quality then which caught the imagination of 
millions of people in the world. 

Today, when we are the richest and strongest nation in the world, let 
it not be recorded that we lack the moral and spiritual idealism which 
made us the hope of the world at the time of our birth. 

The demands of us in 1976 are even greater than in 1776. 

It is no longer enough to live and let live. Now we must live and help 
live. 

We need a fresh climate in America, one in which a person can 
breathe freely and breathe in freedom. 

Our recognition of the truth that wealth and happiness are not 
the same thing requires us to measure success or failure by new criteria. 
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Even more than the programs I have described today, what this 
Nation needs is an example from its elected leaders in providing the 
spiritual and moral leadership which no programs for material progress 
can satisfy. 

Above all, let us inspire young Americans with a sense of excite- 
ment, a sense of destiny, a sense of involvement in meeting the challenges 
we face in this great period of our history. Only then are they going to 
have any sense of satisfaction in their lives. 

The greatest privilege an individual can have is to serve in a cause 
bigger than himself. We have such a cause. 

How we seize the opportunities I have described today will deter- 
mine not only our future, but the future of peace and freedom in this 
world in the last third of the century. 

May God give us the wisdom, the strength and, above all, the 
idealism to be worthy of that challenge, so that America can fulfill 
its destiny of being the world’s best hope for liberty, for opportunity, 
for progress and peace for all peoples. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in the House Chamber at the Capitol, after 
being introduced by John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





Communications Satellites for Domestic 
Telecommunications Service 


Announcement of Administration Recommendations 
for Regulatory Policies. January 23, 1970 


The President today announced the administration’s 
recommendations on the utilization of communications 
satellites for domestic telecommunications services. The 
proposals for regulatory policies, which do not require 
new legislation, were set forth in a memorandum to the 
Federal Communications Commission. Satellites are 
currently used in international communications through 
the INTELSAT Consortium, for which the ComSat 
Corporation is the United States representative. No 


satellite systems for domestic service have been approved 
by the FCC. 


The administration’s proposals recognize that a flexible 
regulatory policy is required to stimulate vigorous and 
innovative exploration and development of satellite service 
possibilities. It was concluded that Government policy 
should encourage and facilitate the development of 
commercial domestic satellite communications systems to 
the extent that private enterprise finds them economically 
and operationally feasible, but that there is no reason to 
call for the immediate establishment of a domestic satellite 
system as a matter of public policy nor to promote un- 
economic systems or dictate ownership arrangements. 
However, the memorandum does express concern that 
the delay in adopting appropriate policies should not 
be prolonged. 


Since no natural monopoly conditions appear to 
exist in the provision of specialized communications via 
satellite—such as network television distribution and 
high-speed data transfer—the administration recom- 
mended relatively open entry and rate competition for 
such services subject to certain conditions. While the 
provision of standard telephone services by satellite 
may or may not be economic at this time, established 
procedures were recommended to be applied by the FCC 
for common carriers wishing to establish a satellite system 
for such use. 

The proposed policy—recommended for an interim 
period of 3 to 5 years—is designed to allow competition 
to act within well-defined limits necessary to preclude anti- 
competitive practices and to assure that the competition 
works toward the public interest. It was concluded that 
the innovative potential is so great that no highly detailed 
regulatory process could be flexible enough to realize the 
potential benefits to the public and the economy that 
satellites might offer. It was also concluded that, under 
appropriate standards that could be established by the 
FCC, the likely use of orbital and radio spectrum re- 
sources would be far short of available resources so that 
systems need not be excluded arbitrarily on conservation 
grounds. A great deal of flexibility was designed into the 
policy proposals to accommodate likely technological and 
economic change and to permit selected policy changes 
as the need arises. 


NOTE: The White House Press Office also released the memorandum 
from Peter Flanigan, Assistant to the President, to Dean Burch, 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, outlining 
the recommendations. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1970 


Medal of Freedom to 
Eugene Ormandy 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Medal 
to Mr. Ormandy, Conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, at an Anniversary Concert in Philadelphia, 
With Mr. Ormandy’s Response. January 24, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Louchheim, Mr. Ormandy, mem- 
bers of the orchestra, all of the distinguished performing 
artists tonight, and all of those in this great American 
Academy of Music—this was the original name you 
know, and after tonight it is the American Academy of 
Music: 

Those in this room are indeed fortunate to be here 
on this special day honoring Eugene Ormandy. Because 
only a few could be here, you are the special few. 

I want you to know that for me it was a very special 
honor to be here, because I am in a much larger audience, 
the audience that does not live in Philadelphia, the audi- 
ence as a matter of fact—and I was saying this to Mr. 
Ormandy before—I am one of those millions of people 
in America and the world who has never before heard 
the Philadelphia Symphony with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting in person. I know him through the record. 

I want to say, when I was growing up in California 
and my mother was making me practice the piano and 
the violin, I never dreamed that someday they might 
be playing “Hail to the Chief” to me, but certainly the 
highest experience that could ever have come is to have 
“Hail to the Chief” played by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

The highest honor that can be paid to a private citizen 
by the Government of the United States is the Medal of 
Freedom. The first award of this Medal in the decade of 
the 1970's is to be made tonight. 

Usually the awards are made in the White House. 
I found, however, that when I suggested that Mr. 
Ormandy might come to the White House {or the award, 
he said, “Only if I can bring the 105 people in our 
orchestra—all 105.” 

We would have been delighted to have all 105 in the 
orchestra there but we could not have had any guests. 
So since the orchestra could not come to Washington, I 
thought that the President should come to Philadelphia 
and come to the orchestra. 

I will now read the citation. 


“The President of the United States of America 
awards this Medal of Freedom to Eugene Ormandy. 
From early childhood he has possessed superb musical 
gifts. For thirty-four years he has brought these gifts to 
the conducting of the Philadelphia Orchestra, a name 
synonymous with excellence in music. Yet he brings to 
each performance something more precious than his great 
gifts; he brings himself. From the rich experiences of his 
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life in music he has fashioned a unique and unforgettable 
orchestral sound, the sound of Ormandy. He has re- 
minded audiences here in his adopted country and all 
over the world that the heart of music is a human heart 
and that the glory of music reflects and sustains the true 
glory of the human spirit.” 

Mr. Ormanpy. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen, and my beloved friends in 
the orchestra: 

I hope you will not be surprised when I tell you that 
this is the most exciting day of my life, and I may add, 
in the life of 105 members of my orchestra. 

Our beloved President and his beloved First Lady 
came to Philadelphia to celebrate the 113th birthday of 
this hall and the 70th birthday of both the orchestra and 
myself. What greater honor can come to any one 
person? 

I am very humble in accepting this greatest of all 
honors, Mr. President, and in accepting this honor, may 
I say that you are honoring the Philadelphia Orchestra 
as well. 

Thank you, sir. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 11:03 p.m. at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. The President and Mrs. Nixon had traveled to 


Philadelphia by Metroliner for the concert. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


January 19 


Members of the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation met with the President in the Cabinet Room 
at the White House. 


January 20 


Archbishop Giovanni Benelli, Undersecretary of the 
Secretariat of State, Vatican City, met with the President 
at the White House. 

David D. Newsom, Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs, and C. Clyde Ferguson, Jr., Special 
Relief Coordinator, met with the President to report on 
relief efforts in Nigeria. 

Martin Mim Mack, 1970 March of Dimes Poster Boy, 
met with the President at the White House. He was 
accompanied by Senator George Murphy of California. 
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The President today announced the appointment of 
Bernard Katzen of New York City as a member of the 


Board of Foreign Scholarships. 


The President and the First Lady attended a dinner 
given in their honor at the Blair House by members of 
the Cabinet and their wives. The dinner marked the first 
anniversary of the President’s inauguration. 


January 22 


Archbishop Demetrios A. C. Iakovos of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of North and South America paid a 
courtesy call on the President at the White House. 





WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


January 23 


The President today announced the appointment of 
the following as members of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission: John Erik Jonsson, of Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding Harold Prince who has resigned, and 
George M. Irwin, of Quincy, IIl., succeeding Arthur 
Houghton, Jr., who has resigned. 


Prime Minister and Mrs. Hilmar Baunsgaard of Den- 
mark have accepted the President’s invitation to visit 
Washington on April 14 and 15. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted January 19, 1970 


GEORGE HARROLD CARSWELL, Of Florida, to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, vice Abe Fortas, 
resigned. 


Submitted January 23, 1970 


The following-named persons, who were 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate, to the offices indicated: 

WuirNey NortH Seymour, Jr., of New 
York, to be United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York for 
a term of 4 years, vice Robert M. Mor- 
genthau. 

A. Rosy Happen, of Texas, to be United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District 
of Texas for a term of 4 years, vice Rich- 
ard B. Hardee. 

MARSHALL F. Rousseau, of Texas, to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of Texas for a term of 4 years, 
vice Marion M. Hale. 

Sam H. Rosexts, of Texas, to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District 
of Texas for a term of 4 years, vice Jesse 
L. Dobbs. 

Rosert Srravusz-Hurt&, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Ceylon, and to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Maldives. 

JEROME H. HOLLAND, of Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Sweden. 

Witsur F. PeELt, Jr., of Indiana, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge, Seventh Cir- 
cuit, vice John S. Hastings, retired. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Foreign Service Academies, or nomina- 
tions of Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 

Submitted January 23, 1970—Continued 

G. THomas Etseze, of Arkansas, to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, vice Gordon E, Young, 
died. 


Wriuiam C. Lez, of Indiana, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District 
of Indiana for the term of 4 years, vice 
Alfred W. Moellering. 


Joun L. Buck, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States Marshal for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania for the term of 4 years, vice 
Frank W. Cotner, term expired. 

LAURENCE C. Bearp, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma for the term of 4 years, 
vice Jackie V. Robertson. 


ANTHONY T. GreEsKI, of New Jersey, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
New Jersey for the term of 4 years, vice 
Leo A. Mault. 

KENNETH M. Link, 8r., of Missouri, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of Missouri for the term of 4 years, 
vice Olin N. Bell, Sr. 


Joun T. Prerpont, Jr., of Missouri, to be 
United States Marshal for the Western 
District of Missouri for the term of 4 years, 
vice Francis M. Wilson, term expired. 

ArtHur F, Van Court, of California, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of California for the term of 4 
years, vice John C. Begovich. 

Donatp W. Wyatt, of Rhode Island, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Rhode Island for the term of 4 years, vice 
Peter J. Foley. 

Bric. GEN. Frank A. Camm, Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, to be a mem- 
ber of the California Debris Commission, 
under the provision of Section 1 of the 
Act of Congress approved 1 March 1893 
(27 Stat. 507) (33 U.S.C. 661), vice Brig. 
Gen. William M. Glasgow, Jr., who retired 
in December 1969. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted January 23, 1970—Continued 


Bric. Gen. Haro_tp R. ParFitr, United States 
Army, to be a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission, under the provisions 
of Section 2 of an Act of Congress ap- 
proved 28 June 1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 
U.S.C. 642), vice Brig. Gen. C. Craig Can- 
non, who retired on 30 November 1969. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the Presi- 
dent during the period covered by this issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released January 19, 1970 


Remarks of Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
and Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
on the Vice President’s return from his 
trip to Asia. 


P cleased January 21, 1970 

Press conference of Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers, 
on the Nation’s housing problem. 


Released January 22, 1970 
State of the Union Message (advance text). 


Released January 23, 1970 

Press conference of Walter E. Washington, 
Mayor of the District of Columbia, fol- 
lowing a meeting with the President. 

Memorandum to Dean Burch, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
from Peter M. Flanigan, Assistant to the 
President, on domestic satellite communi- 
cations. 

Press conference of Peter M. Flanigan, Assist- 
ant to the President, and Clay T. White- 
head, Staff Assistant, on domestic satellite 
communications. 
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